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tion, to assume all the authority of civil administration. He could make and unmake judges and courts; could himself adjudicate cases of every description; could be, in his own person, the absolute autocrat of the two States under his rule; or he could sustain the civil authority, and permit a free, popular government to be maintained, in which the rights of all would be acknowledged. He preferred to relinquish power for himself, and to place it where it belonged.
The orders by which he carried out this beneficent change show so strongly the clear judgment, the fine perception, and the absolutely unwavering conscientiousness of the General, that we append a few for the purpose of illustration.
The people of Louisiana and Texas had been so long accustomed to look to the whim of the military commander for the settlement of all questions of law arising in the intercourse of man with man, and even in those larger matters in which municipal corporations were concerned, that they at once and continually besieged General Hancock with applications to settle this, that, and the other controversy, which belonged, not to the military, but to the civil branch of the government. Hancock invariably turned them over to the courts, with the information that whatever the law decided would be carried out, backed by all the force at his disposal.
Upon his arrival at New Orleans, General Hancock found that distrust of the courts, and contempt for the civil administration of justice, was largely caused by the unwise and arbitrary regulations, established by histy of the military he would not per- who truly believed in the supremacy of the ideas on which our Eepublic is founded. It was hailed as the presage of a return from the anarchy ofhroughout    the
